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Newest center of agricultural research in Oklahoma is the 
4,200-acre Fort Reno station 4 miles west of El] Reno, and 
that’s where this month’s cover picture was taken. Dwight 
Stephens, station superintendent, pointing, and Bill Ham- 
bleton, Tuttle, are looking at cattle in one of the nutrition 


tests that’s under way. Other research slated for this station 
includes livestock management and improvement. Co- 
operating in the investigations are the Oklahoma A. & M. 
Agricultural Experiment station and the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry. 
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The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


Demand 


Three major developments have created a great deal of uncer- 
tainty about the direction of price trends for the next two or three 
months, and for the longer run consideration. These are (1) the 
devaluation of the British pound, (2) the Russian possession of the 
atomic bomb, and (3) the steel and coal labor strikes in these 
major industries. 


The devaluation of the British pound probably will change 
the pattern of prices and the flow of commodities entering into in- 
ternational trade. The effect of this devaluation should be two- 
fold. First, the prices of commodities exported from the United 
States (at the same price in dollars) will be relatively higher in the 
currency of the importing countries, therefore the quantities of 
those exports should decrease. Second, the prices of commodities 
imported into the United States should be lower in terms of dollars. 
This should increase the quantity of those imports. This is the 
only attainable solution to the dollar scarcity and the repayment of 
loans by foreign countries. 


It is not known at the present time whether these theoretical 
probabilities of foreign trade will become realities. The answer 
lies in the policies of both the United States and the other countries. 
If the United States continues to relax international trade barriers, 
and if the foreign countries are able to maintain production without 
excessive inflation of costs, then the devaluation should stimulate 
trade between the countries with a resulting increase in the aggre- 
gate standard of living for all countries involved. However, if tariffs 
are raised in the United States to limit imports to the original quan- 
tities before devaluation, and if inflation in the foreign countries 
compensates for the devaluation, then no significant change in trade 
will occur. 


The United States, however, urged the devaluation of the 
pound and may be expected to act in good faith. Britain is mak- 
ing a determined effort to prevent the devaluation of her currency 
from causing any serious inflation of costs of production. It is 
possible that the net result will lie between the two extremes, and 
the effects on particular commodities will be spotty or variable. 
On the average, those commodities exported from the United States 
may face stronger competition. On the import side, the American 
consumer will benefit from lower prices of those commodities im- 
ported. The short run effect probably will be moderately defla- 
t onary to the United States. 


[121] 
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The announcement that Russia possesses the atomic bomb is 
having repercussions in the businessmen’s evaluation of the future 
spending policy of the government. If Congress interprets the in- 
formation in such a way that increased armament and related in- 
dustrial expenditures are deemed necessary for the security of the 
United States and for the rearmament of Europe, then this activity 
would be moderately inflationary. The present effect, based on 
anticipations of governmental action, probably will be only the 
strengthening of existing prices. 


The strikes in the key industries may be one important factor 
decreasing the immediate domestic demand for goods and services. 
As long as the workers are on strike, production is at a practical 
standstill, and the income of these workers is greatly reduced. If 
the strikes are long, this in turn decreases the domestic demand, es- 
pecially the demand for consumer goods and services. However, 
if wage increases or fringe benefits such as insurance or pensions are 
eventually granted, the net effect of the strikes in the longer run 
may be the strengthening of the price level. This strengthening in- 
fluence possibly could be partially offset by a decrease in demand. 
At least a part of the inorease in demand for some products during 
the last three months has been a direct result of stockpiling inven- 
tories to be used in the event that the strikes were called. At the 
end of the strikes, inventories may be maintained at somewhat lower 
levels. 


In view of the uncertainties involved in the outcome of these 
three major factors, an evaluation of the net influence is difficult to 
determine. Other than for the effects of the strikes, industrial pro- 
duction is large, unemployment is relatively small and personal in- 
comes are high. These factors indicate a continuation of demand 
at current levels during the next few months. 


Price 

The index of prices received by Oklahoma farmers in Septem- 
ber remained unchanged from the August level at 253 percent of the 
1910-1914 base period. The index of prices paid by farmers de- 
creased 1 percentage point from 254 to 253 percent of base per- 
iod. Therefore, there was no material change in the index of pur- 
chasing power, which remained at 100 percent. 


The parity ratio (index of purchasing power) on September 
15 for United States farmers was up 2 percent from the August 15 
level.* This was primarily due to higher prices received by farm- 
ers for beef cattle and hogs and slightly lower prices paid by farm- 
ers for building materials, feed, seed, fertilizers, and new automo- 
biles. 





* Agricultural Prices, U.S.D.A., B.A.E., September, 1949, p. 1. 
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For Oklahoma commodities, there was a slight decrease in the 
September 15 index of prices of total crops. This decrease was can- 
celled by a slight increase in the prices of all livestock and live- 
stock products (Table I). Under total crops, prices increased for 
grains and miscellaneous crops. The decrease in prices of cotton 
and cottonseed was sufficient to more than offset the increase in the 
prices of grains and miscellaneous crops. Under livestock and live- 
stock products, a decrease in the prices of meat animals was more 
than offset by increases in prices of dairy products, chickens, and 


eggs. 


Table I.—Percentage Changes in September Prices from Prices in 
Selected Months by Commodity Groups: Oklahoma. 


From From 
Commodity Group Sept. 1948 Aug. 1949 


All commidities —11.5 0.0 
Total crops — 76 0.4 
Grains — 59 3.0 
Cotton and cottonseed — 93 2.0 
Misc. crops + 49 . we 








Total livestock and livestock products —16.9 + 13 
Meat animals —18.4 - 0.3 
Dairy products —19.1 + 14 
Chickens and eggs — 64 emi i, 





Compared with September 15, 1948 indexes, the prices received 
by farmers have decreased 11.5 percent, with all commodities de- 
clining except certain miscellaneous crops (Table I). Prices of 
dairy products and meat animals decreased most, and grains, 
chickens, and eggs showed the smallest price declines. 


Income 

Cash receipts in September were estimated at 2.5 billion dollars, 
up 15 percent from the August level but well below that for Sep- 
tember 1948, the record year.* The income from crops and the 
income from livestock and livestock products are expected to con- 
tribute an equal proportion to this total. 


For the first 9 months of 1949, farmers were expected to receive 
18.8 billion dollars, with 59 percent of this income obtained from 
the sale of livestock and livestock products. This represents an 
overall decline of 11 percent, with the income from livestock and 
livestock products decreasing 13 percent and the income from crops 
decreasing only 9 percent. At the current levels of income, income 
from the sale of all farm products should be between 25.5 and 27.5 
billion dollars for 1949.—Leo V. Blakley and Lee Roy Larkin. 





* The Farm Income Situation, U.S.D.A., B.A.E., July-August, 1949, p. 2. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE 


The latest release of the ‘(Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
land values* shows a decline in land prices in most sections of the 
United States during the four months ending July 1. Prices in Ok- 
lahoma were down 4 percent below March 1949 levels. While the 
drop in prices has not been great, it is the first definite break in the 
upward trend in land prices in this area since the war. 


Land values in the United States as a whole are still about 
double the 1935-39 level. In Oklahoma, the increase was even great- 
er with prices 123 percent higher in July this year than the 1935-39 
average. 

Falling prices of farm products and lower net farm income 
continue to exert a downward pressure on farm real estate prices. 
The outlook is for continued downward adjustments in land prices 
in the year ahead.—L. A. Parcher. 


CROPS 


Cotton 

The domestic demand for cotton textiles has increased so much 
recently that mill margins have increased from 30 cents to 35 cents. 
in the last month. Mill stocks of finished goods, plus current 
production, are inadequate to meet current demands for several 
kinds of cloth. This strong demand is expected to continue into 
early 1950. Present preliminary prospects indicate that domestic 
consumption of cotton will probably equal or exceed 8 million bales. 
The 1948-49 (August 1, 1948 to July 31, 1949) consumption was 
7,798,000 bales. 


Exports for August totaled 222,000 bales, the lowest since Sep- 
tember 1948. The outlook for exports is not quite as favorable 
as it was a year ago. Barter deals involving U. S. cotton seem to 
offer a way of increasing exports. The net effects of the devalua- 
tion of the English pound, and other foreign currencies on cotton, 
is not yet clear. Exports on E. C. A. funds, regular exports and 
barter deals may result in the total exports of cotton in 1949-50 
equaling orexceeding slightly the 4,748,000 bales exported in 1948- 
49. It is likely that domestic consumption and exports combined 
will equal about 18 million bales compared to the 14,943,000 bales 
estimated September 1. Therefore, the carry-over next August | 
will likely be around 2 million bales larger than the 5,216,000 bales 
in the carry-over August 1, 1949. 


Local cotton prices are not likely to exceed the loan rates, 
unless war or other major unknown factors develop. 





* Current Developments in the Farm Real Estate Market, U. S. Dept. of Agri., Bureau of 
Agri. Econ., Washington, D. C., September 21, 1949. 
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Supplies of cotton in mill warehouses declined to 680,000 bales 
in August 1949, the smallest amount in mill stocks in ten years. 
The strong demands for textiles and the low mill stocks combined 
have caused mills thus far to become very active buyers of the new 
crop. The delay in harvesting in some states has made it difficult 
for some mills to maintain adequate supplies of raw cotton. 
Only about 21,000 bales had been placed in the CCC loan by the 
middle of September 1949 compared to about ten times as 
much for September 1948. One-third of the current crop is ex- 
pected to be placed in the CCC loan before it is closed in April. 


The quality of the cotton in the August 1, 1949 carry-over was 
very high. Eighty-four percent of the carry-over was Strict Low 
Middling or better, and ninety-seven percent was | 5/16 inch, or 
longer, staple. Seventy-one percent was 1 1/32 to 1 3/32 inches in 
staple length. Only a few years ago, when the percentages of the 
short staples and low grades were much higher, the comments were 
frequently made that such cotton was not needed, or in demand. 
A similar interpretation would now seem equally valid on 1 1/32 
to 1 3/32 inches staples. But considerable evidence indicates such 
comments are misinterpretations, and that the shifts in qualities 
in the carry-over arise from changes in demands and supplies, and 
from loan premiums and discounts based on preceding price dif- 
ference rather than current price differences. 


The world carry-over of cotton was 500,000 bales larger August 
1, 1949 than on August 1, 1948. Since the U. S. carry-over increased 
2,231,000 bales, the carry-over elsewhere declined about one and 
three-quarters million bales. An increase in world cotton produc- 
tion of about 1 million bales has been estimated for 1949-50. 


Cotton acreage allotments and marketing quotas are generally 
anticipated for 1950. If cotton marketing quotas are to be applic- 
able in any given year under the present law as amended, they must 
be proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture by October 15 of the 
preceding year and voted on by farmers in a referendum on or be- 
fore December 15. If more than one-third of the voters oppose 
cotton marketing quotas, they will not be in effect the following year. 
Acreage allotments will be in effect, if quotas are proclaimed, re- 
gardless of the quota vote. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
proclaim acreage allotments without proclaiming marketing quotas. 
No vote will be taken if acreage allotments alone are proclaimed. 


The incentive provided for planting within allotments is eligi- 
bility for government loans. Loans will be at 90 percent of parity 
in 1950 under present laws, if quotas are in effect or if allotments 
only are proclaimed. If marketing quotas are voted down, loans 
will be available at 50 percent of parity to those farmers who plant 
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within their allotments. If quotas are voted in, farmers who over- 
plant their allotments will be penalized at the rate of 50 percent 
of the parity price, to be paid at the beginning of the market- 
ing season, for cotton marketed in excess of their quotas. Farmers 
who plant more cotton than their allotted acreage will not be 
eligible for loans, but they can sell on the open market without 
penalties, unless marketing quotas are in effect. 


It is doubtful if domestic cotton production control programs 
will have a significant influence on world supplies, but support 
prices may. The psychological influence of cotton programs may be 
more important than is sometimes recognized. Some additional 
increases in foreign cotton production, and in both domestic and 
foreign synthetic production, are very likely to result from the 
cotton production control program. The other uses that can be 
made of the resources released by the program, the relations of 
prices and volumes under the program compared to what they 
would be without it, and the influence the program will have on 
competition and other factors, are involved in whether cotton farm- 
ers should vote for or against quotas. While production controls 
are considered necessary for maintaining domestic prices, they do 
not insure greater net incomes to farmers.—John D. Campbell. 


Pecans 

The pecan crop in Oklahoma was estimated at 29,500,000 
pounds by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on August 1. 
This is more than double the short 1948 crop. Estimated produc- 
tion is 2,900,000 pounds on improved varieties and 26,600,000 
pounds on seedlings. The U. S. estimated production on August 
1 for all pecans was about one-fifth lower than the 1948 crop. 


Record crops are reported for almonds, walnuts, and filberts. 


The total production of these four nuts is expected to set a new 
record of over 200,000 tons, about two percent larger than the 1948 
crop. 

The demand for pecans is expected to be about the same as last 
year. With the large crops of pecans and other nuts in prospect, 
prices will probably be about the same as last year. 


The following table prepared from reports of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics shows the season average (preliminary) 
prices per pound received by growers for the 1948 nut crop: 


Oklahoma United States 
Pecans (improved typ@s) 25.0 All pecans 
Pecans (seedling types) 10.5 Almonds 
All pecans 11.5 ‘Filberts 
Walnuts 
—James R. Enix. 
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Wheat 

Interest of wheat producers is focused on restrictions in acreage 
in an effort to adjust production to available markets. The na- 
tional wheat acreage allotment announced on July 14 was 68.9 
million acres for the 1950 crop. This compares with 83.2 million 
seeded acres and 75.5 harvested acres in 1949. If the total seeded 
acreage is cut to approximately 73 million acres, a crop of approxi- 
mately 1,100 million bushels would result from average yields. 
This production would be approximately the same as that for 1949 
which was, on September 1, indicated to be 1,129 million bushels. 


The wheat allotment figure actually will be somewhat greater 
than the 68.9 million acres as a result of the passage of Public Law 
272 which was signed on August 29. This amendment provided 
“that farm allotments be not less than the larger of one-half of the 
1949 or 1948 wheat acreage and fallow which was seeded to wheat 
in the preceding year, adjusted on the basis of the national reduction 
in acreage.”* Although this amendment is applicable to the entire 
United States, it will have its main influence in some of the western 
areas of the country that have gone into wheat only recently. 


The allotment for Oklahoma is 6,015,842 acres, based on the 
national allotment of 68.9 million acres. It is not expected that 
the amendment will appreciably influence the allotment for Okla- 
homa. This is true because only in very few areas has wheat not 
been planted regularly for a number of years. 


National agricultural policy and its influence on the wheat 
producers is virtually as uncertain as indicated in the August issue 
of Current Farm Economics. Apparently, however, action will 
be taken soon on some policy legislation, which likely will be a 
compromise among groups advocating different proposals.— 
Adlowe L. Larson. 


FEED 


A record supply of feed grains is practically assured for the 
1949-50 feeding season, both in terms of total supply and in relation 
to livestock numbers. A corn crop estimated at 3,526 million 
bushels, only 3.5 percent smaller than last year’s record, combined 
with a record carry-over of 800 million bushels, represents an in- 
crease in corn supply sufficient to more than offset small reductions 
in supplies of other feed grains. Although numbers of grain-con- 
suming livestock are increasing, and more liberal feeding per animal 
is anticipated, they are not expected to consume the equivalent of 
this year’s production alone, disregarding the carry-over. 


* The Wheat Situation, August, 1949, p. 5. 
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Hay and other roughage supplies, though slightly smaller than 
last year, are expected to be ample for the livestock to be fed in 
most parts of the United States. The total includes a greater 
proportion of alfalfa than usual and is indicated to be of good 


quality in most areas. 


To the individual farmer, the most discouraging aspects of 
the feed situation are the scarcity and relatively high prices of high- 
protein feeds. Extra demands for soybean meal for civilian relief 
feeding in Japan, and as a partial substitute for scarce proteins of 
animal origin in feeding our domestic livestock, have helped to run 
its price to 40 percent or more above the price of cottonseed meal. 
The seriousness of this situation stems from the fact that practically 
60 percent of our oilseed meal output comes from soybeans. Some 
relief may be expected a little later in the feeding season from new- 
crop oilseed crushings and increased slaughter of hogs and cattle. 
Government support programs, however, may help to keep up soy- 
bean prices to the processors. The new crop is estimated at only | 
percent smaller than last year’s record yield. 


In contrast to high protein prices, feed-grain prices are rela- 
tively low because of the large supply. Further decreases in feed- 
grain prices will be influenced by the government support pro- 
gram for corn, which is a major part of the supply. More than 
half of the corn carry-over is sealed under government loan or pur- 
chase agreement, and tthe program for the 1949 crop is based on a 
fixed 90 percent of September 15 parity.* In August, the loan 
rate was 26 cents a bushel more than the market price. The new 
loan rate is 23.5 cents above the September market. Thus the gov- 
ernment has become the cornbelt farmer’s preferred market for corn. 
The average live weight of market hogs recently has been fully 15 
pounds lighter than a year ago, indicating the possibility that some 
farmers preferred a government loan to hog feeding as a corn 
market. 

Under the present feed situation, the livestock farmer’s alterna- 
tive to high-cost production is to grow as much of his own protein 
supply as possible in the form of legume pasture and hay. This 
supply may be combined with a program of careful feeding and 
management to make the feeds, particularly the proteins needed 
by young growing animals, go farther by avoiding death losses and 
the retarding effects of parasites and disease. Whatever protein 
feeds it is necessary to buy should be selected on the basis of relative 
market price from among those that will serve satisfactorily. 
—F. L. Underwood. 


* Announced August 22, 1949, Agricultural Prices, U.S.D.A., B.A.E., September 30, 1949, 
page 15. 
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LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beef Cattle 

Total commercial meat production in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 was 9.6 million pounds. Increased U. S. 
beef production tended to offset lower pork, veal, lamb, and mutton 
supplies in keeping the 1949 output near last year’s level. Con- 
sumption per capita during the first half of 1949, however, has been 
slightly smaller with a larger population. 


Meat consumption per person in the United States still com- 
pares favorably to other countries, according to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Argentina, New Zealand, and 
Australia exceeded the U. S. per capita consumption by approxi- 
mately 53 to 40 percent during 1948.The U. S. consumption per 
capita was above the United Kingdom by 74 percent during 1948. 


Total meat supplies for the remainder of 1949 are expected to 
be considerably larger than those a year ago, primarily because 
of increased pork production. With increased meat production 
during the latter half of this year, meat consumption for 1949 may 
be as large as the 146 pounds consumed per capita in 1948. 


Slaughter of grain-fed cattle has been a more important source 
of meat supplies in 1949 than in previous years. Grain feeding 
has not only increased the average weight per slaughtered steer but 
has increased the grade as well. 


Table II.—Stock Yard Receipts of Salable Cattle and Calves 
at Oklahoma City for Selected Periods of 1949, 
With Comparisons.* 





Percent change 
1948 1949 from 1948 





Period 
Cattle Calves Cattle Calves Cattle Calves 





Number Percent 


January 35,583 8,905 36,675 4,675 +8 —48 
February 23,129 3,806 30,725 3,925 +33 + $ 
March 27,764 4,303 38,525 4,800 +39 +12 
April 38,672 7,658 37,925 5,425 —2 —29 
May 42,452 9,141 22,275 3,150 —48 —66 
June 45,073 8,970 36,600 4,250 —19 —53 
July 68,865 14,054 65,350 10,200 — 5 —27 
August 61,781 21,306 51,525 11,275 —17 —47 
September 75,662 24,152 65,050 20,675 —l4 —14 


Total 418,981 102,295 384,650 68,375 —8 —33 





* Compiled from: Weekly Livestock Market Reviews, Vol. XXXII, January 7, 1949—Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, United States Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Livestock Branch, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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Table III.—Prices Received by Farmers for Slaughter and Feeder- 
Stocker Steers and Calves at Oklahoma City, Week 
Ending September 30, 1949, with Comparisons.* 


Week Ending Percent 
change 
Item Grade and Weight (Ibs.) Sept. 30 Sept. 30 from 

1948** 1949 1948 











Dollars per cwt. Percent 


Slaughter 
Steers: Gd. 700-900 24.90 
Med. 700-1100 75 19.78 
Com. 700-1000 &, 15.35 


Calves: Gd. and Ch., 500 down 20.90 
Com. and Med., 500 down 17.90 
Cull, 500 down 15.00 14.30 


Feeder-Stocker 
Steers: Gd., 500-800 23.25 20.20 
Med., 500-1000 19.75 17.35 —12 
Com., 500-900 17.00 15.00 —12 


Calves: Gd. and Ch., 500 down 5.2! 23.25 — 8 
Med., 500 down 1 19.50 —7 





* Compiled from Daily Livestock Market Report, Vol. XXXI, September 30, 1948, and 
Weekly Livestock Market Reviews, Vol. XXXII, September 30, 1949. 
** For September 30 only. 


Slaughter of U. S. cows during the first half of 1949 was 22 
percent below a year ago. This indicates that total cattle numbers 
at the end of 1949 may be larger than at the beginning of the year. 


At the Oklahoma City market, calf receipts for the first three- 
quarters of 1949 have been a third below last year’s level (Table II) , 
Cattle receipts are down 8 percent from receipts for the first three 
quarters of 1948. 


Cattle and calf prices at Oklahoma City have been below 1948 
levels (Table III). Compared to a year ago, calf prices have exper- 
ienced the smallest drop, ranging from 5 to I] percent for good 
slaughter calves. | Feeder and stocker calf prices were from 7 to 8 
percent below a year ago. Slaughter steers suffered the greatest 
decline, with prices 17 to 21 percent below those for September 30, 
1948. 


Profits in cattle feeding this fall may depend less on margins 
and more on feeders’ efficiency, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics believes. Average margins (the difference between the 
cost of the feeder and the price received for the fat animal later) in 
cattle feeding during the coming season are likely to be smaller than 
those for earlier years of the 1940's. An active demand is likely to 
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hold prices of feeder cattle fairly high relative to prices of slaughter 
cattle. This combined with the general long-run increase in meat 
production may lead to a slow decline in the average level of meat 


animal prices. 


Prices of slaughter cattle are likely to decline seasonally during 
the winter. Due to the increased supply of pork, it is believed that 
the reduction may be a little greater than usual. However, larger 
pork supplies will have a greater effect on prices of hogs than of 
cattle. Records show that for previous years of a big spring pig 
crop, cattle prices dipped only moderately as hog prices fell. 


Trends in consumers’ incomes and demand for meat could play 
a significant role in the profitability of cattle feeding during the 
coming season. Although the demand for meat relative to incomes 
has been reduced to approximately its long-time average from its 
exceptionally high level in the summer of 1948, consumer incomes 
are still very high by prewar standards. The position of beef in con- 
sumer’s diets has been sufficiently well demonstrated to show an 
unlikely decline at any rapid rate so“long as incomes remain near 
current levels; however, an increase in unemployment and a con- 
sequent reduction in incomes would likely exert a strong downward 
pressure on prices.—Robert L. Tontz. 


Dairy 

Prices of milk and manufactured dairy products are expected 
to increase more this fall, due mainly to seasonal short production 
supply. The price rise is not expected to be uniform with all 
products. These increases should reflect higher prices to producers. 
Dairy producers in Oklahoma can expect stable to rising prices for 
milk for the remainder of 1949. 


An important factor in the dairy outlook is the export demand 
for manufactured dairy products, which is taking surplus from the 
national production. For the first seven months of 1949 the ex- 
ports, measured in milk equivalent, totaled about 1.7 billion 
pounds of milk compared to 1.2 billion pounds for the same period 
in 1948. Non-fat dry milk solids and cheese exports were especi- 


ally heavy. 


Price support programs in effect to support the price of butter, 
non-fat dry skim solids, and cheese at 90 percent parity have been a 
stabilizing factor in prices paid to farmers for all grades of milk and 
cream. Cheese prices rose three cents per pound immediately upon 
the announcement of this phase of the program on July 27. 


Most other prices have been at support levels most of the time 
for several months. ‘Total CCC purchases up to September 16 


were: 
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Butter, 76 million pounds; non-fat dry milk solids, 332 mil- 
lion pounds; and cheese, 23 million pounds. These represent an 
expenditure of 92 million dollars by the government. 


An important factor in the government purchase programs 
in 1949 is the refusal to bid upon the lower grades of butter or 
cheese. This places new emphasis upon the milk quality programs. 
There is a seasonal trend toward high fluid milk prices. In 
many markets price increases are being considered for producers 
of fluid milk. The question of short winter supply has come up 
again, which suggests that adequate long-time winter production 
programs with price incentive should be considered by dealers 
in more markets in this state. 


If present rates of production are continued, milk production 
in 1949 will exceed 1948. This is being brought about by a larger 
production per cow and with 1 percent less dairy cows in the 
United States. In Oklahoma, the number of dairy cows is 19,000, 
or 3 percent less in 1949 than in 1948.—A. W. Jacob. 


Hogs 

The record corn crop in 1948 was influential in causing hog 
producers to increase hog production this year. The spring pig 
crop was 15 percent greater than in 1948, and a possible increase 
of approximately 9 percent, or 3 million head, is expected to be 
farrowed this summer and fall. A larger portion of the spring pig 
crop was farrowed in January, February, and March, and a smaller 
than usual number farrowed in April and May. The seasonal dis- 
tribution of hog marketings this fall and winter will reflect these 
shifts in the time of farrowing. 


“As before, price supports will be based on 90 percent of parity 
as of March 15 and September 15, and will vayy seasonally in line 
with usual seasonal trends in prices. The national average support 
level for farmers’ prices of hogs in September was $17.70 per 100 
pounds, and the weekly support guides for 7 Midwest markets were 
$18.50 until September 24 and $18.25 in the last week of the month. 
During October and November they are scheduled to decrease at 
about 40 cents per week. Monthly levels and weekly guides for 
October to March were to be announced about October 1. There 
has been no announcement of a support program for the period 
after next March. 


“If support operations are necessary this fall and winter, they 
will be made through purchases of pork and pork products from 
federally inspected packers. Live hogs will not be purchased for 
price support.’’* 





ost ‘The Livestock and Meat Situation,’”’ BAE, USDA, September 1949, p. 7. 
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The corn-hog price ratio is likely to be slightly less favorable 
this fall than in 1948. Corn prices may be lower, but hog prices 
may be relatively lower, with producers inclined to market a lighter 
weight hog than in previous years. 

New crop hogs have begun arriving at markets in considerable 
numbers, thus reflecting a large crop and the desire of producers to 
sell before the seasonal decline. The hogs marketed have been of 
a lighter weight than usual in previous years. In the south central 
marketing area, including Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and Missouri, 
the number of pigs slaughtered under federal inspection was 44,841 
for the week ending September 24, 1949. During the same period 
of 1948, the number slaughtered was 32,300. The number of pigs 
slaughtered the week previous, ending September 17, 1949, was 
40,857. This shows a substantial increase in the number of hogs 
being marketed at the present time. 


Since some price adjustments already have occurred, the seas- 
onal decline in hog prices this fall and winter should not be as great 
as the same period in 1948. Also, there is an unusually small 
amount of pork in storage at the present, which should have a 
strengthening influence on price. Due to the large increase in the 
pig crop, more hogs will be marketed than a year ago, but the 
lighter weight of the hogs being marketed will cause the increase in 
pounds of pork to be relatively less than the increase in the num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered. Even so, it is likely that total pork pro- 
duction will be the largest for the period since 1943-44.—Harold D. 
Bauman and Howard S. Whitney. 


Poultry 

Chickens and Eggs.—The outlook for poultry is very favorable 
in one phase, but not so favorable in others. Egg prices, due to 
the support program, will be held at 90 percent of parity during 
the remainder of the season. This will result in a favorable price 
from the standpoint of the egg-feed ratio (Tables VI and VII). 
Chicken prices have declined and likely will weaken more during 
the fall months when the large turkey crop begins to move to the 
market. Turkey producers will soon begin marketing a record, 
or near record, crop of turkeys. Indications are that turkey pro- 
ducers have increased production as much as 60 percent above the 
1948 crop. 


A near record increase in hens and pullets on farms is expected 
on January 1, 1950. This is indicated by the relationship between 
chickens raised during each year to the resultant number the 
following January. Estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics place the number raised at 118 percent of 1948, and the 
number of chicks and young chicks at 112 percent of the previous. 
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year. This means that the number of layers probably will be 
increased from 10 to 20 percent above 1948, and the supply of eggs 
during the remainder of the season can be expected to exceed last 
year’s production by 10 percent, at the least, and could possibly 
reach 20 percent. It is assumed that the rate of lay per hen will not 
decline; also, no attempt was made to estimate the effect of an in- 
crease in the rate of lay on the anticipated production. 


In view of a potential supply equal to or greater than 1948, 
when a support program was necessary to maintain prices at 90 per- 
cent of parity, the same condition will also apply to the latter 
part of 1949 and the first half of 1950. Egg prices have begun to 
advance (Table IV), which is the usual seasonal movement. The 
August-September prices were slightly above the previous year, 
but this relationship cannot be expected to remain throughout 
October, November, and December. More than likely egg prices 
will fall short of these prices this season due to the large supply of 


OOS 
eggs. 


Per capita consumption in 1949 likely will average slightly 
greater than 1948 as incomes will be slightly greater. The effective 
demand eventually may prove to have increased more than income. 
Consumption of eggs is also influenced by the supply of other high 
protein foods, frequently being used as a substitute food when 


meats are scarce and as a complementary food. In the latter case, 
more eggs are consumed because more meat is being consumed. It 
appears that the supply of meats of all kinds will be greater in 
1950 and will be an incentive for an increase in egg consumption. 


The egg-feed ratio gives promise of continuing favorably 
throughout the remainder of 1949 and the first half of 1950. A 
large corn crop this year is going to insure sufficient supply of 
grain feeds for all purposes. The large soybean crop, plus the 
increased cottonseed production, should give ample supplies of 
protein for feed rations. 


Turkeys.—With a record turkey crop expected, it is anticipated 
that the support program will need to be activated in order to 
maintain turkey prices at 90 percent of parity. The department of 
agriculture has announced that such a program has been started. 
Ninety percent of parity for turkeys will be about 31.6 cents per 
pound, provided the index of vrices paid remain at the 244 July 
level. The prices by month during the remainder of 1949 are in- 
cluded in Table VIII. These prices do not compare very favorably 
with the November and December of 1948 of 46.1 and 56.1, re- 
spectively, when they were 129 and 145 petcent of parity.—K. C. 
Davis. 
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Table VIII.—Prices Per Pound to Producers for Grade A Live 
Turkeys Under 1949 Federal Price Support Programs in Oklahoma.* 
(Cents Per Pound) 


Weight of Birds in Pounds: 








Month of sale 7 
Under 18 18-22 22-24 Over 24 


August A. 31.25 27.75 

September 75 31.50 28.00 

October 5. 31.75 28.25 

November 5.2! 32.00 28.50 

December 5.25 32.00 28.50 

* These prices are for Zone 1 which includes Oklahoma, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


NOTE: Grade B prices are 3 cents per pound lower in all categories. 








Sheep, Lambs and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs.—Stock sheep and all sheep numbers in the 
United States are the lowest on record dating back to 1867. Breed- 
ing ewes 1 year old and over declined about 7 percent in both the 
western states and the United States (Table IX). According to the 
Department of Agriculture, this year’s lamb crop is down to 18.9 
million head, or about 6 percent less than the 1948 crop. The 
number of ewe lambs held for replacement was 4 percent below that 


of last year and was only 18 percent of the breeding ewes, which 
is not considered sufficient to check the decline in ewe inventory 
in view of the recent rate of disposal. 


The drouth in Texas during 1948, and the severe storms last 
winter in the northern part of the western sheep states, temporarily 
increased the rate of liquidation in sheep numbers in these two 
areas. In Oklahoma during the last two years, the lack of winter 
wheat pasture has been an important factor in the decline in sheep 
numbers. 


Over a longer period of years it seems that a number of eco- 
nomic factors has been against an expansion in sheep production: 
(1) More profitable alternatives in some areas for farming and 
ranching, (2) More profitable alternatives for labor, and (3) High 
prices for feeder and slaughter lambs as related to ewe prices. 
There are other forces not mentioned here that have influenced 
the sheep enterprise in the United States, but, in general, the three 
factors above have tended to cause a decline in sheep production, 
especially on farms where physical conditions were such that a shift 
in produotion was feasible. 


Wool.—Announcement of the devaluation of the British pound, 
according to Boston Wool Market Review, caused considerable un- 
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TABLE 1X.—Breeding Ewes 1 year old and over on farms January 1, 
by Designated States and Divisions; Average 1937-46, 
Annual 1948-1949. 





State and Division 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

California 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

West, including 
Oklahoma 

Native States, ex- 
cluding Oklahoma 

United States 


10-year 
average 
1937-46 


2,503 
1,452 
2,667 
1,454 
1,592 

518 
1,664 

566 

450 
1,210 
1,228 
2,319 
6,354 

200 


24,177 


10,208 
34,385 


(Thousands) 


1,512 
920 
1,852 
1,044 
1,126 
343 
1,233 
385 
254 
602 
679 
1,428 
5,072 
102 


16,552 


6,856 
23,408 


1949 
As a percentage of: 
1937-46 


Average 


1948 


1,467 
837 
1,667 
993 
1,112 
321 
1,159 
376 
262 
596 
623 
1,357 
4,516 
79 


15,365 


6,291 
21,656 


( Percent) 


58.6 
57.6 
62.5 
68.3 
69.8 
62.0 
69.7 
66.4 
58.2 
49.3 
50.7 
58.5 
70.1 
39.5 


97.0 


63.6 


61.6 
63.0 





SOURCE: 
ruary 16, 1949. 


certainty in the wool market. 


“Livestock on Farms January 1,” 


U.S.D.A., 


B.A.E., 


Washington, D. C., Feb- 


Dealers were reluctant to quote 


prices for foreign wools in the devaluated pound areas until price 
levels became more clearly defined. 


It is likely that for the short run period devaluation will favor 


domestic wool due to the strong demand for, and the extreme scar- 


city of, approved wool. This favored position should hold at least 
until exchange rates become stable, and the price risk associated 
with a disturbed rate of exchange is modified.—Raymond B. Mar- 


shall. 





Is This the Time to Buy More Land? 


With rapidly rising prices for farm products and lagging costs 
of production in the United States in recent years, increased profits 
from farming have made it possible for many farmers not only to 
pay off their debts but also to accumulate substantial savings. 
The typical behavior of a person with increased profits is first to 
satisfy some of the delayed wants of himself and his family; second, 
to pay off his debts and accumulate savings; and third, to reinvest 
his surplus funds. Some whose wants are many or who are unable 
to curb their personal desires never get beyond the first stage, but 
in recent years many farmers (and business men as well) have 
reached the third stage, in which they seek to find at one and the 
same time that form of investment which will be both unusually se- 
cure and reasonably profitable. Those who have been associated 
with agriculture seem naturally to give consideration to form land as 
offering the investment possibilities for which they are looking. To 
such persons, the behavior of land values and the costs of land 
ownership are of vital interest. 


In two inflationary periods, a rise in the value of farm real 
estate has followed a general rise in the prices of farm products 
(Figure 1.) From 1915 to 1919, prices of farm products rose 117 
percent and the average value per acre of farm real estate rose 36 
percent. Farm-products prices stopped rising in 1920, but real 
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estate values rose for another year, reaching a total increase of 57 
percent. This was slightly bess than half the increase that occurred 
in the prices of farm products. In the more recent period, from 
1939 to 1948, prices of farm products rose 208 percent, and farm 
real estate values 102 percent. Farm-product prices stopped rising 
in 1949 but real estate values have continued to rise, although 
there is evidence that the rate of rise is slowing down. It would 
stop by 1950 if it follows the previous pattern. In both periods, 
although the more recent was about twice as long as the earlier one, 
the rise in prices of farm products outran the rise in land values 
about 2 to l. 


Profits from land ownership arise from profitable production 
on the land, and from rising land values if the land is sold at the 
higher price. With lagging costs and favorable weather conditions, 
profits from production and from land holding have been unusually 
good during the inflationary periods. However, periods of inflat- 
ion come to an end, and weather conditions do not continue to be 
favorable indefinitely. Land held past the inflationary period is 
often a source of serious loss to the owner, because of continued high 
costs of ownership, reduced production profits, and declining land 
values. It is obvious that if prices of farm products rise no further 
and costs continuesto be high, profits from farming will continue to 
decline. Although land values rise and fal) more slowly than do 


the prices of farm products, the period 1920-1933 demonstrated that 
farm land values can fall significantly and with disconcerting 
continuity. Although in 1920 they had been as high as 70 percent 
above prewar, in the period 1934 to 1941 they averaged nearly 20 
percent below prewar. In a 13-year period of continuous decline, 
tarm land lost more than half its dollar value. 


Land Ownership Costs 


In the face of declining farm profits and land values, land own- 
ership costs remain relatively high and inflexible. These costs 
consist mainly of interest and taxes. Long after farm-products 
prices had dropped in 1920-21 and land values had begun their 
long descent, farm real estate taxes per acre continued to rise. No 
significant decline occurred until ten years later. They finally 
settled to a level about 80 percent above prewar in the decade 1934- 
44, and declined no further. Since 1944, farm real estate taxes have 
been rising rapidly, and no recent information is available to indi- 
cate a prospective decline or even a reduction in the rate of in- 
crease. These figures include only real estate taxes, and not in- 
come, sales, or other forms of taxes which farmer or landowner 
has to pay. 
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The aggregate amount of interest paid by farmers in the United 
States is made up largely of interest and real estate mortgages. The 
individual farmer’s interest load depends on the amount of his debt 
and the rate of interest which he contracted to pay. Without a 
change in the contract rate, the load is normally reduced by pay- 
ments on the principal. In a period when returns from farming 
are scarcely sufficient to cover costs of production and taxes, so that 
little if any is left for payments on the mortgage, the only way 
the interest payments are reduced is through foreclosure. The re- 
duction in farmers’ interest payments in the United States from 
the period 1922-24 to the period 1925-32 was accomplished partly in 
that manner, as was much of the reduction from 1932 to 1936. 
Interest payments got back to the prewar level and their prewar re- 
lationship to farm-product prices in the late 1930’s. Since 1942, 
farmers have reduced their interest payments by paying off debts 
with increased incomes. Interest payments in 1947 were only 37 
percent as high in dollars as they were in 1910-14. 


Insofar as data are available, the situation in Oklahoma has 
followed essentially the same pattern as that for the United States as 
a whole (Figure 2). Land values have risen more in relation to 
prices received for farm products in Oklahoma than in the United 
States. _Oklahoma’s farm taxes per acre declined to lower levels 
in the 1930’s and remained relatively low two years longer than 
did the average for the United States, but nevertheless began a 
definite rise in 1947. 
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Farmers’ Indebtedness 


One important difference between the present inflationary 
period and that in 1920 is that farmers’ indebtedness, and therefore 
interest payments, are much less than they were in the earlier 
period. Apparently there is room for much buying of land on 
mortgage credit before we reach the status of the post-1920 situa- 
tion with respect to debt and interest burden. Therein lies a 
danger. Numerous instances have been cited in recent years in 
which farmers have bought additional land and paid for it with 
the returns from one or two wheat crops, or from one or two years’ 
operations in some other kind of farming, while the land increased 
in value. Both the general price situation and weather conditions 
have been favorable for such successes. Farmers now in a favorable 
credit position need to beware lest their enthusiasm from recent 
successes lead them to set their own stage for disastrous experiences 


later. 


Farms that can be bought and paid for quickly under favorable 
circumstances sometimes can be lost just as quickly under unfavor- 
able conditions. With increasing costs in relation to prices re- 
ceived, one or two crop failures because of unfavorable weather 
would make it increasingly difficult for farmers to make payments 
on a mortgage. More recent reports of lending agencies indicate a 
marked increase in applications for loans. In some instances, farms 
already free of debt are offered as partial security for the loan re- 
quired to buy additional land. Accumulated savings are used to 
make the down payment. The expectation is that a few favorable 
years will put the farmer in a safe position to carry the increased 
investment. If the unfavorable years come first, the expectation 
may not be realized. 


For a given type of farming, productive land in the hands of a 
capable user is nearly always a good investment, but poor land is 
seldom a good investment in the long run. The average of prices 
reported includes both good and poor land and both have risen in 
price, although perhaps more of the poorer than of the good grade 
is available for purchase. Land of average quality becomes poor land 
in an economic depression. Dry weather may create a depression 
for the individual. If the good land is free of debt, the capable 
owner-operator may forego an interest income and successfully carry 
the investment through a depression. 


Many persons believe that an economic depression is impossi- 
ble or at least unlikely because of government efforts to support 
farm income and safeguard the economy generally. Perhaps they 
are right, but pressure from rising production costs, increased taxes, 
and slackened demand for certain products could place a severe 
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strain on the safeguards, requiring an ever increased proportion 
of the taxpayer’s declining income for support. If unfavorable 
weather hazards should occur in combination with economic haz- 
ards, the individual farmer with his savings in a form more liquid 
than land would be in a much better financial position than the 
man with a lot of land and a big debt. An investment in better 
production methods might be safer and more profitable than an in- 
vestment in more land, particularly if money is borrowed to buv 
the land.—F. L. Underwood. 


Author’s note: Since this was written on August 12, more re- 
cent reports show the index of farm real estate taxes per acre 
in 1948 to have risen 21 points in the United States, and 13 points 
in Oklahoma, above the figures for 1947. Index numbers of the 
value of farm real estate per acre in July, 1949, were 3 points lower 
in the United States and 8 points lower in Oklahoma than were the 
figures for March, 1949.) 








Oklahoma Farmers Find Cotton Stripping 
Is Profitable 


A large part of the 1949 cotton crop in Western Oklahoma was 
planted late in June and early July. These late plantings and the 
late summer and fall rains will result in a considerable amount 
remaining in the fields after frost. While hand labor for cotton 
harvesting may be more plentiful than in recent years in the early 
part of the season, it may become scarce after frost. Some labor 
shortages and the usual amount of unfavorable weather will cause 
many farmers to become anxious to harvest the later part of their 
cotton crop. Under the conditions likely to develop this fall, in- 
terest in the advantages and disadvantages of using factory built 
cotton strippers will increase a great deal. 


The prices paid for cotton are usually based on grades. There- 
fore, the differences in the grades of stripped and similar hand 
snapped cotton will be a significant factor affecting cotton farmers’ 
decisions to buy or hire cotton strippers. 


Grades of Snapped, Stripped and Sledded Cotton 


A survey made in the Spring of 1948 on the use of cotton strip- 
pers showed that nine-tenths of the farmers who gave opinions 
thought the grades of cotton stripped in 1947 and prior seasons had 
been equivalent to or higher than those of similar hand snapped 
cotton.’ Data collected in December, 1948 for determining the 
differences that existed in the 1948 crop agreed rather closely with 
these opinions. The gin bale numbers of several hundred bales 
of machine stripped and sledded cotton were furnished by gin man- 
agers in December, 1948. The information collected is estimated 
to have covered between 20 and 25 percent of the cotton harvested 
last season with strippers and with sleds. The grade and staple 
classification of these stripped and sledded bales and for the hand 
snapped bales that were classed the same day from those gins were 
furnished by the Altus and Oklahoma City cotton classing offices 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The grades of the bales 
were combined by the use of “index grades’”’ and according to the 
method of harvesting used. 


1 Okla. Agri. Exp. Station Bul. No. B-324, ‘‘Oklahoma Farmers’ Experiences with Cotton 
Strippers.”” p. 9. 

2 The ‘“‘index of grade’ as used here is based on the method used by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, PMA Cotton Branch for comparing grades and involves the use of 
weights or percentages in which Middling equals 100, Strict Low Middling 94, Low 
Middling 85, and Strict Good Ordinary 76, etc. See ‘‘Cotton Quality Statistics, 
United States, 1940-41" p. 2. 
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TABLE X.—Number of Bales on which Information Was Collected 
by Methods of Harvesting and Indexes of Grade. 





Hand Snapped Stripped* Sledded** 


Number of bales 8173 928 on 311 
Index of grade 85.38 84.63 83.23 








* Harvested with factory built machines of the stripper type. 
** Harvested with cotton sleds made by farmers or local shops. 


The number of bales harvested by hand snapping, stripping 
and sledding on which information was secured and the index of 
grade of bales harvested by each method are shown in Table X. 


The difference of 0.75 in the grade index of hand snapped and 
machine stripped cotton indicates that eleven bales of each twelve 
stripped averaged about the same grade as hand snapped cotton, but 
the twelfth stripped bale averaged about one grade lower.* Simi- 
larly, the 2.15 lower grade index for the sledded bales indicates that 
three out of four would average about equal to hand snapped bales 
in grade, but the fourth bale averaged about one grade lower. 


Value of Snapped, Stripped and Sledded Bales 


The significance of these average differences in grades, in terms 
of dollars and cents, will vary with (1) the premiums and discounts 
applying in the market when and where the cotton is sold or (2) 
the premiums and discounts applying in the government loan rates 
and the prices paid of equities. The discount in the 1949-50 loan 
rates is about $20 per bale more on Strict Good Ordinary than 
on Low Middling. Therefore, the average value per stripped 
bale, as shown in Table X, would be $1.67 ($20/12) less per bale 
than for hand snapped bales under the 1949-50 loan rates. (This 
is the same as the average of eleven bales of LM and one bale of 
SGO.) On the basis of the Dallas spot market quotation for Sep- 
tember 8, 1949,‘ the difference between the value of LM and SGO 
was $10 per 500 pound bale: Consequently, the difference in grades 
shown in Table X between stripped and hand snapped cotton would 
have averaged $0.83 ($10/12) per bale less for stripped cotton. 


Under the 1949-50 loan rates the sledded bales shown in Table 
X would average about $5.00 (20/4) per bale less than hand 
snapped bales; and on the Dallas market referred to above, sledded 


3 The grades of the bales averaged from slightly above to slightly below Low Middling, 
for which the index of grade is 85. The index of grade for Strict Good Ordinary 
was 76 which made 9 points between LM and SGO. — 85.38—84.60—0.75, 0.75 /9.00— 
1/12 or one bale in twelve would average SGO. Similarly for sledded cotton 2.15 /9.00 
=about “% or one in four bales would average SGO. 

USDA, PMA Cotton Branch ‘Spot Cotton Quotations, Designated Markets’? Vol. XXXI, 
No. 28. 
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bales would average about $2.50 ($10/4) per bale less than snapped 
bales. 


The differences in grades of hand snapped and machine strip- 
ped cotton could be considerably greater than indicated in Table 
X and still be offset by other factors, such as the risk of weather 
damage, cost of hand harvesting, and shortages or absence of labor 
for hand harvesting.For example, in the Fall of 1948, 55 stripper 
operators averaged charging about $1.30 per hundred pounds. 
(Custom rates of $1.00 and $1.50 were most common and about 
equally numerous. Three charged $2.00, six charged $1-25 and one 
$0.75. Several averaged $2.50 to $3.50 per acre). Hand snapping 
rates were mostly $2.00 per hundred, but in some places $2.25 per 
hundred was paid at the time when strippers were being used. 
Those rates indicate about $10 to $50 per bale in favor of stripping 
over hand snapping with the higher amounts applying to sandy 
cotton.” 


Importance of the Additional Waste by Strippers 


The cotton wasted by strippers has appeared to be one of the 
major costs of stripping. The percent of cotton that is actually 
wasted by strippers is much less than it appears to be: Since 


cotton is white, the waste stands out very prominently on the dark 
background. The average percent of cotton on stalks that is 
wasted by strippers is perhaps smaller than the average percent 
of wheat or corn wasted by combines or cornhuskers. In the 
stripper survey in the Spring of 1948, the stripper operators 
estimated only 1.7 percent greater waste by strippers than for 
hand snapping.” The average of the estimates of the cotton 
wasted made by the stripper operators surveyed in 1949 was 5.6 
percent for strippers and 2.4 percent for hand snapping, or 3.1 
percent more for strippers. This average of estimates for stripper 
waste is about 1 percent greater than found in 7 years of ex- 
periment station plot threshing at Lubbock, Texas, but 5.4 less 
than found in the 7-year test at College Station, Texas.’ A 3.1 
percent greater waste from strippers would have been worth about 
$3.50 per bale in 1948. 


5 About 2,000 pounds of snapped or stripped cotton is generally required to make a 500 
bale of lint. But an abnormal amount of sand and dirt, amounting to as much as 
2000 pounds, had been blown into the cotton required for a 500 pound bale by 
December, 1948. Farmers generally paid regular custom rates on the sand and 
dirt when they hired such cotton hand snapped, but the machine strippers dropped 
most of the sand and dirt out before the custom stripped cotton was weighed. 

© Op Cit., OAES Bul. No. B-324, p. 10. 

7 Texas Agri. Exp. Station Bul. No. 704 ‘Mechanized Production of Cotton in Texas’ 
pp. 42 and 43. 
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Savings from Stripping Exceed the Losses 


Even when labor was available for hand harvesting cotton 
where it could be stripped in 1948 a farmer would have found 
it more profitable to have hired his cotton custom stripped after 
making deductions for the average difference in grades and the 
larger loss in the field. On the average, the grades could have 
been considerably lower or the loss considerably above the aver- 
age for strippers, before it would have been as profitable to have 
hand snapped the cotton on the basis of customary rates. The 
custom stripper operators found their strippers profitable where 
sufficient volumes were available, so both operators of custom 
strippers and farmers hiring them profited by stripping the cotton. 


Sleds Probably Cannot Compete 


The loss from lowered grades was about three times as much 
from as from strippers, based on the averages shown in Table X. 
However, the loss on grades alone would not be sufficient to elim- 
inate the use of sleds, but the loss on grades combined with 
greater field waste, much slower operation and objections of gin 
operators to the trash and large limbs likely will mean that sleds 
cannot compete with strippers where sufficient volumes are avail- 
able to justify the use of strippers. 


Conditions Favorable and Unfavorable For Stripping 


The differences shown in Table X reflect the average results. 
The condition of a given field of cotton may have varied con- 
siderably from the average. Quite often higher grades were made 
from stripped than from hand _ snapped cotton. Favorable 
conditions for stripper operation generally include the following: 
(1) frost,* (2) storm resistant varieties of cotton, (3) regular stands, 
(4) closely spaced stalks, (5) fairly uniform height of stalks (from 
about 10 to about 30 inches), (6) a small amount of limbs, (7) 
dry bolls and limbs, (8) none or very few leaves and (9) low mid- 
dles and ridged rows. Strippers have been operated successfully 
where all of the above conditions were not present, but they are not 
successful under some particular conditions. For example, strip- 
pers are sometimes used very successfully on open types of non-storm- 
resistant varieties of cotton; but harvesting with strippers is difficult 
or impossible when there are very rank stalks with a large amount 
of limbs, large stalks mixed with rather small stalks, considerable 
amounts of green bolls, and stalks in furrows. 





® Defoliants have been used successfully on some fields, but the results in general have been 
irregular so far. A generally successful defoliant may be developed, or ‘‘killing’’ com- 
pounds may be discovered that cause leaves to drop, or cotton breeders may develop 
plants that shed leaves, or ways of handling green leaves and bolls may be discovered. 
These or more other methods may solve this problem. 
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Increased Use of Strippers Will Be Profitable 


Many more strippers can be used in Oklahoma, however, before 
reaching the limits set by field conditions. ‘The present limitations 
can be raised in future years by giving more attention to (1) choos- 
ing varieties adapted to stripping (2) planting rates and (3) cul- 
tivation in anticipation of harvesting with strippers. Experience 
gained from stripper operation also assists in more skillful and 
more extensive use. Improvements in varieties of cotton suitable 
for stripping and further improvement in gin machinery may also 
extend the use of strippers. Many Oklahoma farmers who have 
strippers plan to hand snap their cotton one time over, then strip 
the remainder. But several farmers harvested part or all of their 
crops with strippers last season and more plan to try that method 
this season. 


While the grades of stripped cotton averaged slightly lower 
than hand snapped cotton, the difference in value was relatively 
small and was more than offset by other factors. The additional 
cotton wasted by strippers was more important than the reduction 
in grade, but it also was more than offset by other factors. The 
extent to which the use of strippers increased in Oklahoma for 
use on the 1949 crop depends in part upon the available labor 
and in part on the field conditions that develop, but the number of 
strippers available may be the chief limitation. An increase of 
several hundred in the number of strippers in Oklahoma is possible 
and will be profitable—John D. Campbell. 
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Price Indexes in the United States and Oklahoma and Indicators 
of Changes in Domestic Demand. 


PRICE INDEXES INDICATORS OF 
Average 1910-14100 CHANGES IN DO- 
MESTIC DEMAND 











All-Com- 
Index of Prices Index of  modity Index of 
Received by Prices Index of Index of Factory 
Farmers Paid by Wholesale Oklahoma Demand Payrolls 
Year Farmers Prices Hog-Corn Deposits United 
and Okla- United United United Price Oklahoma?’ States‘ 
Month homa! States States States Ratio® Av.1923-25Av. 1935-3§ 


=100 =1 








1910 108 102 98 103 14.43 
1911 98 95 101 95 9.17 
1912 96 100 100 101 11.15 
1913 101 101 101 102 11.21 
1914 97 101 100 99 10.55 
1915 100 98 105 102 10.48 
1916 125 118 124 125 10.61 
1917 193 175 149 172 9.52 
1918 226 202 176 192 9.20 
1919 236 213 202 202 11.14 
1920 221 211 201 225 12.55 
1921 109 125 152 142 17.95 
1922 130 132 149 141 13.39 
1923 161 142 152 147 7.44 97.0° 
1924 165 143 5 143 7.26 95.8 
1925 164 156 : 151 11.05 106.5 
1926 134 145 5! 146 16.44 102.0 
1927 134 139 139 14.54 100.5 
1928 151 149 ih 141 10.72 100.3 
1929 145 146 139 10.65 92.3 
1930 112 126 : 126 11.04 77.4 


~ 1940 7 ee ~ 114 ~~ 86 92.0° 
1941 117 i223 : 127 13.77 86.6 
1942 152 157 144 14.35 107.4 
1943 ell 188 7 150 11.69 162.3 
1944 181 195 152 10.56 215.9 
1945 184 202 154 11.95 285.3 
1946 226 233 203 147 11.56 335.3 
1947 286 278 246 222 13.34 348.5 
1948 293 287 ) : 12.69 353.3 
~ April 270 ae ae $43.1 
May 267 256 : 13.38 337.3 
June 2577 252 : 14.44 335.2 
July 254 249 c 225 15.11 341.4 
August — 253 245 E 222 16.29 343.6 
SOURCES: Indexes of Oklahoma prices received by farmers, computed by Dept. Agri. Econ., 
Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Oklahoma. Indexes of U. S. prices received and 
prices paid by farmers and indexes of U. S. wholesale prices, from Agricultural Prices, 
Bur. of Agri. Econ., U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. Indexes of demand deposits in 
Oklahoma, calculated by Dept. Agri. Econ., Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta., from data furnished 
by Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. Indexes of factory payrolls, from U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
1 Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for 25 commodities. Revised, 1910-1939, in January, 
1940. 














* These figures indicate the number of bushels of corn that could be purchased with 100- 
pounds of live hogs at current Oklahoma prices received by farmers. 

® Demand deposits of Oklahoma member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in- 
places under 15,000 population. 

4 Unadjusted for seasonal variation. 

5 Nine months only. Not available prior to April 1923. 

® Index numbers based on net demand deposits prior to 1936 and upon gross demand deposits. 
since that date. For a discussion of this index see Current Farm Economics, Okla- 
homa — Experiment Station Series 49, Vol. 18, Nos. 1 and 2. Feb.-Apr. 
1940. p. 41. 

TRevised. NOTE: Factory payrolls for March 1949 should be revised from 349.7 to 349.6. 








